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PRESENT STANDPOINTS AND PAST HISTORY? 


NUMBER of eminent writers, both historians and philosophers, 

have of late noted, with a certain air of discovery, that, though 
historiography at least ostensibly relates to the past, a historian 
writes in the present—that is, in some ‘‘present’’; and they ap- 
pear to draw from this observation conclusions to which they attach 
some importance concerning the epistemology or metaphysics of 
historical knowledge. With the various issues which have been 
raised about this branch of knowledge, it is, of course, impossible 
to deal comprehensively in a brief paper; fortunately, it is the less 
needful to attempt this since an illuminating critical review of 
much of the discussion has recently been published by Mr. Maurice 
Mandelbaum.? [I shall here limit myself to some comments on a 
now rather widely current combination of propositions about his- 
toriography which runs as follows: 

1. Historiography is necessarily selective; it never deals with 
the ‘‘total welter of past happenings,’’ but picks out some limited 
portion of these. 

2. Selection necessarily presupposes some ‘‘principle’’ which is 
determined by the historian; he chooses to relate some particular 
history, and ‘‘everything in the writing of history depends upon 
the principle used to control selection.’’ ® 

3. The selection ‘‘of an event to take its place in such a par- 
ticular history,’’ is both a subtraction from the facts and an addi- 
tion to them; as Mr. Dewey has said, it ‘‘loosens the event from 
the total complex of which it was a part and gives it a place in a 
new context, the context and the place both being determinations 
made in the inquiry, not native properties of original existence.’’ * 

4, Historiography, again, if anything more than ‘‘bare chron- 
icle,’’ is not only selective but interpretative and ‘‘explanatory’’; 


1 Paper contributed to a symposium on ‘‘ Historiography of Philosophy’’ 
at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, Wesleyan University, December 29, 1938; for the papers of Professors 
Lamprecht and Randall in the same discussion, see the preceding issue of 
this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 449-474. 

2The Problem of Historical Knowledge, 1938. 

8 Dewey, Logic, p. 235. 

4 Ibid., p. 236. 
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and interpretation and explanation mean seeing in the event rela- 
tions and significances which were not themselves contained in the 
event. 

5. Historiography, moreover, though it is (largely) about past 
events, is itself a present event, and both the selections and the in- 
terpretations are determined by present causes or motives oper- 
ating in the mind of the historian, and of the historian as repre- 
sentative of a particular ‘‘period.’’ Again in Mr. Dewey’s words, 
‘fall history is necessarily written from the standpoint of the pres- 
ent, and is, in an inescapable sense, the history not only of the 
present but of that which is contemporaneously judged to be im- 
portant in the present.’’ ‘‘The conceptual material employed in 
writing history is that of the period in which the history is writ- 
ten.’’®> More specifically, Mr. Randall writes that ‘‘the ultimate 
foci for understanding history are the problems which history has 
generated in the present. . . . It is these problems that select the 
intellectual historian’s subject-matter for him.’’® The ‘‘proxi- 
mate foci,’’ indeed, may be determined, not by the problems of 
our present but by those of any ‘‘present’’—by the dubieties, anxi- 
eties, dissatisfactions, which have at any time emerged in human 
experience; but if the question is raised as to the justification of 
taking a given past problem as a ‘‘focus,’’ then there must be a 
reference to ‘‘a still more ultimate focus,’’ which must consist in 
‘four present problems.’’ ‘‘To take any past focus is to take the 
focus in our present at one remove.”’ 

To these five propositions are often added further specifications 
concerning the nature of the present determinants which control 
the historian’s selection, interpretation, and reconstruction; I shall 
here mention only two of these, viz. 

6. These determinants are present judgments of value. 

7. They are essentially ‘‘cultural’’; again in Mr. Dewey’s words, 
‘‘historical inquiry is controlled by the dominant problems and 
conceptions of the culture of the period in which it was written.’’* 

I am far from suggesting that there is not much truth to be 
found among these propositions, or that some of the truths are not 
deserving of emphasis. But, as often expressed in highly general 
terms, even the true propositions here are equivocal; unless their 
legitimate meanings are précisés and particularized, they lend them- 
selves to, and, if I am not mistaken, sometimes receive, misinter- 
pretation into propositions that are untrue and, if given any prac- 
tical application, have pernicious consequences in historiography. 

5 Ibid., pp. 235, 236. 


6 This JouRNAL, Vol. XXXV (1938), p. 682; italics mine. 
7 Ibid., p. 236. 
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What is true, not to say truistic, is that the historian always 
and necessarily does some selecting and some interpreting, that it 
is he that does it, that his selection and interpretation are determined 
by some motivation now operative in him, that some kind or other 
of value-judgments enter into this motivation implicitly or ex- 
plicitly, and that—if ‘‘the culture of his period’’ means all the 
modes of thought, feeling, and practice to be found existing in 
his time—it is a tautological proposition that some ‘‘cultural fac- 
tor’’ affects his selection and interpretation. But these statements 
mean nothing definite until we inquire what he selects, what kind 
of interpretation he, qué historian, engages in, what sort of motives 
necessarily and legitimately affect his procedure, which of these are 
value-judgments, and of what specific type, and what, out of the 
multitude of contemporary cultural factors, must or should*influ- 
ence him. 

Now the only factual generalization which it is safe to make 
about the selection of subject-matter by historians is that it is al- 
ways determined by the interestingness, for the historian or for 
somebody, of some question, to which data consisting of texts or 
other supposedly evidential material might conceivably yield a more 
or less probable answer. The initial selection of a question in turn, 
of course, determines the selection, from the mass of material, of the 
particular data which appear relevant to the question. ‘‘Interest- 
ingness’’ is, no doubt, a category of value, and an extremely im- 
portant and rather neglected one; but it is also extremely general. 
None less general, however, will serve for describing the determi- 
nants of the actual choice of subjects in historiography; and no 
universal proposition on this matter less truistic than that histor- 
ies are written to answer questions concerning the past which are 
of interest to somebody in the present, is true at all. To the range 
of possible interests in such questions no limit can be set: the ques- 
tions may be vague or precise, enormously comprehensive or ex- 
ceedingly minute, capable of answers of a high or a very low degree 
of probability. If a historian feels called upon to justify his 
particular interest—or if he hopes to induce others to read him 
—he is likely to say that an answer to his question is ‘‘important’’; 
in doing so he is undoubtedly claiming a social, that is, a more than 
personal and idiosyncratic, value for the potential answer to his 
question. But the claim need not, and often does not, mean more 
than that other persons are also interested in knowing the answer. 
That they are interested is no doubt a fact about ‘‘the culture of 
the period’’; but this statement is little more than another way 
of saying that in the period certain histories do in fact get writ- 
ten and read. The further factual question may be asked why, 
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through what ‘‘causes,’’ a certain number of persons of the time 
find the subject of a given history interesting; or the normative 
question, whether people in this age ought to be interested in it. 
To the former there are again many answers; but to both ques- 
tions there is one answer which is erroneous. And that is an an- 
swer sometimes apparently deduced from the set of propositions 
earlier enumerated. It is that the practical or speculative prob- 
lems of the present either must or should determine the selection 
of historical questions to be asked—of the subject-matter of his- 
torical inquiry. Either as a factual generalization or as a moral 
exhortation this is peculiarly inapplicable to intellectual historiog- 
raphy—the history of ideas. It results from a confusion of the 
interests and aims of the historian as such with those of the phi- 
losopher as such—or of the social reformer. For the philosopher, 
qué philosopher, the mass of factual data—the record of other 
men’s thoughts—is of value as a repository of ‘‘considerations”’ 
pertinent to some problem or problems to which he thinks it im- 
portant to get, if possible, a solution—of hypotheses which may be 
worthy of examination, of distinctions to be borne in mind, of rea- 
sonings which may contribute to a valid conclusion (or to the sup- 
port of his dogmas), or, at -worst, of plausible fallacies or blind 
alleys to be avoided. He, therefore, necessarily selects from the 
data only those parts which seem logically apposite to the present 
philosophical or practical question to which he seeks a reasoned 
answer. But the historian’s selection neither always nor usually 
is, nor ought to be, controlled and restricted by such philosophic 
or practical interests. It is not, or need not be, so restricted in 
fact, because it does not appear to be a true psychological generali- 
zation that no question about the past is ever interesting to any- 
body unless the answer to it is conceived to be instrumental to the 
settlement of a present philosophic problem or the determination 
of a present program of action. The inquiry of the historian, to 
be sure, is always, in intent, instrumental to the present—or more 
precisely, the future—satisfaction of having a verified probable 
answer to his historical question; and the knowledge of the answer, 
if attained, will presumably continue to afford some sort of satis- 
faction. But the answer need not, in any other sense, be assumed 
to be contributory to the solution of a problem which is not about 
the past. The historian’s question may be—indeed, perhaps most 
frequently is—prompted by a desire to ‘‘understand’’ the present, 
or some present, by ascertaining its antecedents. An explorer finds 
in the midst of a flat plain an isolated, roughly quadrangular 
mound. No accepted geological hypothesis explains its presence 
there. He therefore tentatively adopts the hypothesis that it is 
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of human construction, and was a burial-place or place of worship 
of some vanished race once resident in that area; to test the hypoth- 
esis, he excavates the mound, and discovers, perhaps, skeletons and 
artifacts which not only verify his hypothesis but give him much 
information which anthropologists and historians find ‘‘interest- 
ing’’ about the physical characters and the life of an otherwise 
unknown people. The only ‘‘problem of our present’’ which his 
investigation has served to resolve is a problem about the past 
events which explain some now observable fact. Nor need the 
motive of the inquiry even be the desire to explain the present 
fact ; it may be, in the etymological sense of the adjective, a purely 
archeological motive—a curiosity to know more about the manner 
of life of the bygone men who, from the outset, the investigator 
assumes must have built the mound. And the motives prompt- 
ing the student of the history of ideas may be of the same sorts. 
He may find, in some product of a ‘‘present’’ not ours—say in 
Pope’s Essay on Man, if I may be permitted to adduce a personal 
experience which is not inapposite—a good deal of rather obscure 
talk about something called ‘‘the great Chain of Being.’’ Reading 
other eighteenth-century writings he finds copious other indica- 
tions of the vogue, in that period, of ideas associated with this term. 
He thereupon becomes curious to know more precisely what these 
ideas were, how they were conceived to be inter-related, and— 
partly as a means to understanding their inter-relations—where 
they came from and through what processes they developed; and 
this inquiry will lead him back through early modern and medieval 
philosophy to—as I think—Plato. In all of this he may be—though, 
if he be also a philosopher, it may by some be thought scandalous 
that he should be—quite innocent of any preoccupation with any 
‘‘problems of the present’’ except the specifically historical prob- 
lem from which he started; and even though—if a philosopher— 
he may in the end seem to himself to discover in the story as a 
whole some intimations of an argument pertinent to contemporary 
metaphysics, this will be a pure by-product; and it will be as phi- 
losopher and not as historian that he discovers it. 

It is not, then, I suggest, factually true that historical inquiries 
are necessarily or commonly motivated by present non-historical 
problems; and I have added that they should not be determined 
by or restricted to such problems, least of all in the case of intel- 
lectual history. For one, at least, of the functions of the historiog- 
raphy of ideas is to throw light upon the workings of the human 
mind and the range of its diversities. If there are problems which 
were of concern, or reasonings which seemed sound, or beliefs 
which seemed valuable, to men in the past, though they do not seem 
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so to me or to most of my contemporaries, this is a fact of prime 
historical and psychological interest. If any normative criterion 
for the intellectual historian’s selection is to be set up, it is that 
the selection should be determined, not by what seems important 
to him, but by what seemed important to other men; for it is pre- 
cisely this that differentiates historical from any other type of 
relevance and significance. General histories of philosophy have 
sometimes been inadequate and misleading, as histories, through 
a disregard of this canon. Their authors, being usually philoso- 
phers, have tended to select for exposition those aspects of past 
philosophizing which are pertinent to the issues that interest their 
own age, or even to view the entire course of reflection as leading 
up (by a more or less devious route) to their own philosophies— 
and therefore to overlook or minimize ideas engrossing and potent 
in the thought of earlier generations, which can not be fitted into 
that pattern. The more a historian has his eye on ‘‘the problems 
which history has generated in the present,’’ or has his inquiry 
shaped by the philosophic conceptual material of the period in 
which he writes, the worse historian he is likely to be—though he 
may be the better philosopher. For he may not assume a priori 
that the major problems of the present were the major problems 
of the past, or that the controlling categories and presuppositions 
of thinkers of all former ages were those now commonly accepted ; 
he may, and often does, need to exercise his mind in thinking in 
concepts that—though not intrinsically alien to the potentialities 
of the human mind—are alien to his and his contemporaries’ ha- 
bitual modes and moods of thinking. M. Lévy-Bruhl has sought 
to show how different the mental processes of primitive peoples 
are from our own. I will not attempt to judge of the degree of 
his suecess in this undertaking; but the undertaking itself is in- 
spired by properly historiographical, and not by historically irrel- 
evant and potentially misleading philosophical, preconceptions 
and interests. For it is improbable that we shall find much in 
what is distinctive in the mental processes of primitive men that 
will aid in the solution of our problems. The contemporary as- 
tronomer or cosmographer can get no help whatever in his present 
inquiries from the reasonings upon which Aristotle based his theory 
of the heavens; but it would be a strange history of philosophy or 
of science which left them out. 

To study history is always to seek in some degree to get beyond 
the limitations and preoccupations of the present; it demands for 
success an effort of self-transcendence. It is not impossible nor un- 
profitable for a rational animal—and it is imperative for the histor- 
ian—to realize that his ancestors had ends of their own which were 
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not solely instrumental to his ends, that the content and meaning of 
their existence are not exhaustively resolvable into those of the exist- 
ence of their posterity. In these aspects of history lie not the least 
of its values; for it is they, especially, which make of it a mind-en- 
larging, liberalizing, sympathy-widening discipline, an enrichment 
of present experience. True, historical study, when thus initially 
freed from the engrossment of contemporary problems, may lead, 
and not infrequently has led, to the recognition of other genuine 
problems (and of considerations relevant to their solution) of 
which the historian or his readers were at the outset oblivious; 
thus intellectual history sometimes generates new, or regenerates 
old, philosophical interests, inquiries, or insights. But if history 
is thus to suggest to you new ‘‘present problems,’’ it is upon con- 
dition that you first eseape from obsession with the old. 

This, however, it may be objected, is itself a present value-judg- 
ment, arising out of one feature of the ‘‘culture of our period’’— 
namely, our interest in just knowing how other men have thought 
and felt, and what the diversities of operation of the human mind 
are—which is advanced as pertinent to the historian’s selection. 
That is obvious. But the value-judgment in question is that it is of 
value to us to understand interests and valuations not our own; 
and the objection simply illustrates what I am suggesting—that 
the mere insistence upon the role in historiography of present and 
culturally determined value-judgments is, of itself, so all-compre- 
hensive that it excludes no specific principles of selection what- 
ever—not even its own apparent opposite—and is therefore of no 
practical service to the historiographer; while it at the same time 
tends to be interpreted in a way which would result in selections 
and exclusions contrary to the essence of the intellectual histor- 
ian’s enterprise, and adverse to some of the chief values of that 
enterprise. 

To Mr. Randall’s carefully qualified propositions concerning 
the nature and range of the historian’s possible and legitimate prin- 
ciples of selection, the preceding observations do not wholly apply; 
in great part we are, I think, in agreement. Yet there remains, 
even in his view on the matter, a residual emphasis upon the rela- 
tion of our ‘‘present problems’’-to the historiographer’s business 
which seems to me susceptible of an unfortunate interpretation. 
Though the proximate focus of any historical inquiry may ap- 
parently, upon that view, be anything that happens to interest any 
historian, the ultimate focus must be determined by the problems 
of our present; and the choice of the proximate foci derives its 
justification solely from their relation to the ultimate ones; and 
the reason for this is that the choice will not otherwise be ‘‘objec- 
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tive.’? Now, as I have said, the historian’s procedure obviously 
always is, de facto, determined by a present interest in some his- 
torical question; but I am unable to see that either his proximate 
or ultimate ‘‘focus’’ need be determined by the pertinence of the 
events which he seeks to investigate to our present philosophical 
or social problems. It may be, of course; but it need not be, and 
there seems to me to be still some danger to the breadth, disinterest- 
edness, and liberality of historical inquiries in insisting that it 
must be. Yet even here I can accept Mr. Randall’s formula, if I 
may be permitted to add to it a further qualifying clause—that 
historiography in general is and should be relevant to one present 
problem, but to one that is present only in the sense that it is 
perennial. The historian’s, and especially the intellectual histor- 
ian’s, general and perennial problem is, as I have already inti- 
mated, the problem of human nature and human behavior, includ- 
ing under the latter intellectual behavior—the processes by which 
individual and group interests, opinions, and tastes are formed 
and the sequences and laws, if any, of their changes—so far as a 
knowledge of the acts, thoughts, and feelings of men in the past 
may throw light upon these matters. History is a branch of an- 
thropology, in the largest sense of the term, and the historian is 
contributing in his own fashion to mankind’s effort to fulfil the 
Delphian imperative. But his contribution to this ‘‘present prob- 
lem’’ will be sound and, within the limitations imposed by the na- 
ture of his evidential material, adequate, only if it is not restricted 
and biased by a fixation upon distinctive present problems. His 
task is to become acquainted, as thoroughly and as objectively as 
he can, with both the variables and the constants in human thought 
and feeling and action; and he is less likely to accomplish it if he 
limits his interest to that which bears only upon those variables 
which differentiate the present from the past. And it is especially 
difficult to see why relevance to our specifically ‘‘present prob- 
lems’’ should render either the questions which a historian asks 
about past events—including past philosophies—or his answers to 
those questions, more ‘‘objective.’’ It would seem rather that a con- 
cern with problems or with conceptions which are, in any exclusive 
sense, ‘‘present,’’ would tend to render his inquiries and conclu- 
sions less ‘‘objective.’’ It is, indeed, true that, in so far as the 
historiographer attempts to ‘‘explain’’ past events, and especially 
past ideas or beliefs, he will naturally employ for that purpose 
present explanatory hypotheses—e.g., psychological or psychopath- 
ological hypotheses—which he regards as having objective valid- 
ity. If this is all that Mr. Randall means, we are happily still in 
agreement. But this proposition seems to me to be expressed in 
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too general and therefore potentially misleading terms when it is 
said that the ‘‘ultimate focus’’ of his historical inquiries either is 
or should be ‘‘our present problems.’’ If something else is meant, 
I can only conjecture that the word ‘‘objective’’ is used in a sense 
which I do not understand. 

I have thus far been discussing the propositions mentioned at 
the outset, and especially propositions 1, 2, 5, 6, and 7, as either 
universal assertions of fact: about the determinants of the his- 
toriographer’s selections or as normative judgments professing to 
tell us to what sort of questions his inquiries ought to be restricted. 
But the same set of propositions, especially numbers 3 to 7, may 
be and sometimes are construed as theses in logic or epistemology, 
applied to the special case of historical knowledge; and, so con- 
strued, their general upshot is that the conditions and nature of 
the historian’s inquiry necessarily shape or transform the objects 
of that inquiry—that something analogous to Heisenberg’s prin- 
ciple holds good of historiography. Thus it is urged (Prop. 3) 
that any selection is, if not a falsification, at least an alteration, 
of the events selected out of the totality of past events, since it de- 
taches them from their original context and places them in a new 
context. This contention, I can’t but think, is mainly a vestigial 
survival of the dogma of the internality of all relations—which 
obviously can not be discussed at length here. I can only say 
that I find no difficulty in the supposition that any entity, or sub- 
ject of discourse, may actually have one set of properties which 
are relevant to one context, and others which are relevant to other 
contexts, and that, in attending to one of these sets, you do not 
thereby alter either it or the others. One aspect of the life of 
George Washington is relevant to the history of American foreign 
policy, another to the history of dentistry and to that of early 
American portrait-painting. In selecting for separate inquiry his 
role in the formation of our foreign policy, the political historian 
does not appear to me to imply any transformation of the event 
that in later life Washington wore a bulky set of artificial ivory 
teeth, a fact, it seems, of some interest to the historians of dentistry 
and to students of his portraits. Both the ideas of the Farewell 
Address and the teeth I should suppose to have been, not, indeed, 
native, but actual—and probably not interdependent—properties 
of the ‘‘original existence’’; and their relevance to two different his- 
tories is not ‘‘made’’ but discovered in the process of historical 
inquiry. 

But the theorem that the characters of the historian’s object are 
made what they are by him—i.e., by the purpose and procedure of 
his inquiry—is not wholly a deduction from the postulate of the 
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internality of relations. Its logic does not appear to rest merely 
upon the simple, gratuitous, and, indeed, contradictory assump- 
tion that diversity of contexts means diversity of that which is in 
those contexts. It is sometimes an application to the case of his- 
tory of a familiar general type of epistemological argument which 
rests upon the duality of the cognitive event and its cognoscendum. 
Retrospective judgments seem the clearest instances of such dual- 
ity. The historian, at least, never possesses the object to which he 
ostensibly refers; what he apprehends is never the past event an- 
und-fiir-sich, but only its perspective appearance from his ‘‘pres- 
ent standpoint’’; and that appearance, it is sometimes added, is 
essentially a function of the standpoint and of his present sub- 
jective state—his ‘‘conceptual material,’’ concrete practical situa- 
tion, valuations, purposes, and the like. The historiographer is 
involved in what may be called—if the barbarism may for the nonce 
be permitted—a presenticentric predicament, which is a particular 
form, and an especially acute form, of the egocentric predicament. 
‘*It is idle,’’ observes Mead in his Philosophy of the Present, ‘‘to 
have recourse to a ‘real’ past within which we are making constant 
discoveries ; for that past must be set over against a present within 
which the emergent appears, and the past, which must then be 
looked at from the standpoint of the emergent, becomes a different 
past’’—just as ‘‘from every new rise the landscape becomes a dif- 
ferent landscape.’’ ‘‘If we are referring to any... in itself 
correctness,’’ in our historical judgments, ‘‘it must be to that of a 
reality which by definition could never get within our experience, 
or to that of a goal in which the type of experience in which we 
find ourselves ceases. . . . The metaphysical demand for a set of 
events which is irrevocably there in the past, to which [our] his- 
tories seek a constantly approaching agreement, comes back to 
motives other than those at work in the most exact scientific re- 
search.’’?® Thus Proposition 5 tends to pass over into a general- 
ized historical impressionism or relativism. ‘‘History’’ consists 
simply in the present ‘‘emergents,’’ the reactions or states of mind 
evoked in historians when acted upon by those present stimuli 
which are euphemistically called ‘‘records of the past.’’ That this 
is by no means what most historians are trying to get, and think 
they are getting, from their researches, no one, I suppose, would 
deny; what the argument implies is that, do what they will, it is 
all that they can get. 

If this argument were accepted, epistemology would be qualified 
to issue a general and definitive injunction against the historian’s 
usual ambition or pretension. The initial premise of the argu- 


8 Philosophy of the Present, pp. 2, 9, 8, 28. 
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ment is, I think, true, and obvious: that intertemporal cognition is 
inevitably dualistic, that the historian’s act of knowing and its 
referent are existentially external to one another. And from any 
such dualism you may always conclude to the impossibility of 
knowledge of the object ‘‘in itself,’’ if you mean by ‘‘knowing”’ 
the immediate possession of the referent within the cognitive event. 
But the only experience that is in this sense cognitive consists in 
the momentary awareness of transient and private data, the blank 
glare of the content of any specious present, devoid of external 
relations or continuants, of all reference to ‘‘others’’ or ‘‘beyonds.’’ 
The ‘‘kind of experience in which we find ourselves’’ as actual 
knowers, or claimants of knowledge, is utterly different from this 
experience of bare presentedness. It always consists of judgments 
about that which is not merely here, not merely now, and not 
merely mine; in short, about that which by definition can never 
get ‘‘within my experience’’ when this, or any, particular event of 
judging is occurring. All knowing is involved in the presenticen- 
tric predicament—which, if there be any knowledge, can not be a 
hopeless predicament. For all knowledge, except in the spurious 
sense mentioned—all science and all practical intelligence—rest 
upon history; that is to say, they rest upon the postulate of the 
reality of past events and of the possibility of now knowing some- 
thing of what they were—be they only the operations performed 
at an earlier moment of an experiment which a physicist is now 
conducting, or the results of the experiments of his predecessors. 
It 7s a pure postulate; for it can never be empirically verified in 
any strict sense. Unfortunately, the expression ‘‘empirical verifi- 
cation’’ is commonly used, even by philosophers, in a singularly 
loose and uncritical manner. All so-called ‘‘verification in actual 
experience’’ is at this or that or the other particular moment of 
experience; but what is verified is not at that particular moment 
experienced. It is, however, possible to recognize—without ever 
‘‘empirically verifying’’—the basic general postulates which are 
implicit in and indispensable for the belief in the possibility of 
any factual knowledge, or of action guided by a knowledge of the 
past uniformities of events; and, accepting these postulates, we are 
enabled, in any given present, to frame more specific hypotheses 
about these uniformities, and then move on into future presents, 
testing our hypotheses by collating and comparing new experiences 
with remembered ones—the remembered ones being then, in turn, 
unexperienced, and actually, though not necessarily consciously, 
postulational. We have in this way built up a system of concrete 
working generalizations based upon remembered or recorded ex- 
perience, by which we judge of the probability of any particular 
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alleged experience—of testimony offered in a law-court, for ex- 
ample, such testimony always consisting of statements concerning 
events which by definition are not a part of the experience of the 
court. But the testimony, true or false, is about those events ‘‘in 
themselves’’; and the necessary assumption that it is either true 
or false is equivalent to the assumption that it refers to events 
which either did or did not occur, and if they occurred, had char- 
acters of their own which do not become ‘‘different’’ by the sub- 
sequent prosecution of an inquiry concerning them. Courts do not 
recognize the presenticentric predicament. And though the in- 
quiries of the historiographer, especially if they relate to events 
remote in time, are often more difficult, and sometimes at a lower 
level of probability, than the inquiries of courts, they have the 
same implicit logical structure, which is simply the structure of 
all inquiry about the not-now-presented; and, if they are histor- 
ical inquiries, and not criticism or evaluation, their objective is 
the same—to know whether, by the canons of empirical probabil- 
ity, certain events, or sequences of events, happened at certain 
past times, and what, within the existential limits of those times, 
the characters of those events were.® The more specific canons 
themselves, indeed, are sometimes subject to revision, as the result 
of further experience or fuller analysis of past experience; and in 
their application there are often difficulties. But the difficulties 
are technical difficulties of detail; and even the revision of par- 
ticular canons rests upon the same fundamental postulates of the 
reality and knowability of the not-presented, and is itself an in- 
ference based upon the acceptance of other and more general canons. 

I conclude, therefore, that the consequences sometimes drawn 
with respect to historiography from the presenticentric predicament 
are inadmissible. The predicament, indeed, is a fact; but it is 
the predicament of all knowing at every instant at which a know- 
ing can occur; the only consequence which could be drawn from 
it would be a universal scepticism, in which all science would dis- 
appear and all exercise of intelligence be interdicted; and even in 
drawing this sceptical consequence you would contradict it. If 
you are willing to accept the fundamental postulates of science and 
common sense, you can no longer deduce solely from the general 
fact of the presenticentric predicament any special conclusions 
with regard to historical inquiry and knowledge. So far as that 
predicament is concerned, it is in the same position as any other 
knowledge. There are certain special predicaments of the histor- 

® The question of ‘‘causal explanation’’ in history is another issue, which, 


in order to keep this paper within due limits of length, I refrain from dis- 
cussing. 
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ian, which in many cases are serious—those arising, e.g., from the 
fact that his evidential material is usually purely documentary— 
which amounts to saying that the often truth-eliciting process of 
cross-examination is not available to him—from the scarcity of 
such material, especially in the case of remote events, from con- 
flicts of evidence, changes in the meanings of words, and the like. 
But these are all familiar to all critical historians; and the very 
recognition of them as constituting difficulties not only presup- 
poses definite empirical criteria of the adequacy and trustworthi- 
ness of evidence, but also presupposes that the primary objects of 
the historian’s inquiry are ‘‘a set of events irrevocably there in 
the past,’’ having their own properties and relations in their own 
times, which it is his first business to endeavor to ascertain. In so 
far as philosophers say things which seem to suggest that this is 
not his first business, they merely tend to undermine his morals 
as a historian. And this should be especially insisted upon by 
those who hold that the historiographer’s function is to contribute 
to the solution of our present practical problems. For it is obvi- 
ous that the only way in which he can do so is by making us bet- 
ter acquainted with events as they were in their several times and 
places, and their actual past antecedents and consequences and 
uniformities. Light is thrown upon such problems only by the 
extrapolation of the past—but an analyzed past—into the future; 
planning is retrospection in reverse. It is not, perhaps, ‘‘prag- 
matically’’ important whether a man believe or disbelieve in met- 
empirical physical realities; but it is of manifest pragmatic im- 
portance that he be a straightforward realist about history—since 
‘‘history’’ is another name for the mass of experience which, in 
the interest of practice, he needs to know, and yet can never di- 
rectly make his own. Doubtless we can not wholly escape from the 
effects of perspective, in, retrospection or in vision. But ‘‘per- 
spective effects’’ are, precisely, forms of illusion; and it is char- 
acteristic of intelligence that it can recognize them as such. and 
endeavor, not wholly without success, to correct them. And this 
is not less true of that exercise of intelligence which is historical 
inquiry than of any other. 


ArtuHur QO. LoveJoy. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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COMMENTS AND CRITICISMS 


A Note on Dewey’s J'HEORY OF VALUATION 


N his monograph for the Encyclopedia of Unified Science Dewey 
makes one more attempt to divorce the discussion of valuation 
from its contexts of metaphysical and psychological presuppositions 
on the ground that though these contexts are culturally intelligible 
they muddy the waters of science. For these ‘‘irrelevant and con- 
fusing associations’’ stand in the way of empirical inquiry. Ironi- 
eally enough he is hardest on those would-be empiricists (especially 
Ayres) who drag ‘‘feelings’’ and such question-begging terms as 
‘*expression of feelings’’ or ‘‘evincing of feelings’’ into the analysis, 
when such entities, even if they were genuine, are not subject to 
‘‘nublic inspection.’’ His other chief task in ‘‘clearing the ground”’ 
is to distinguish carefully between acts of enjoyment and acts of 
valuation. Once this is done the way is clear for proving that a 
genuine value proposition is a proposal, an act of redirection, which 
enters into the ‘‘means-end continuum”’ as a conditioning factor of 
desires and interests. 

In addition to Dewey’s own interest in value judgments in the 
critical sense, the interest of the contributors to the Encyclopedia 
in the theory of propositions justifies this emphasis on value prop- 
ositions. It also explains the attempt to understand these prop- 
ositions in their logical or scientific context rather than in their 
cultural involvements, save as these involvements must be taken 
into account as the subject-matter and referent of social science. 
In view of Dewey’s and the Encyclopedia’s attempt to eliminate 
‘‘metaphysical’’ contexts, the following footnote (practically the 
only footnote, alas!) should be cited in full: 

The statement, sometimes made, that metaphysical sentences are ‘‘mean- 
ingless’’ usually fails to take account of the fact that culturally speaking they 
are very far from being devoid of meaning, in the sense of having significant 
cultural effects. Indeed, they are so far from being meaningless in this respect 
that there is no short dialectic cut to their elimination, since the latter can be 
accomplished only by concrete applications of scientific method which modify 
cultural conditions. The view that sentences having a nonempirical reference 
are meaningless, is sound in the sense that what they purport or pretend to 
mean cannot be given intelligibility, and this fact is presumably what is in- 
tended by those who hold this view. Interpreted as symptoms or signs of 
actually existent conditions, they may be and usually are highly significant, 


and the most effective criticism of them is disclosure of the conditions of which 
they dre evidential. [P. 64.] 


1Theory of Valuation; John Dewey. (International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science. Volumes I and II: Foundations of the Unity of Science, 
Volume II, Number 4. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1939. vii + 
67 pp. 
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Dewey sums up his conclusions so admirably that I need merely 
summarize his summary: 

(1) Even if ‘‘value-expressions’’ were merely ejaculatory, they 
could, like other natural events, become subjects of scientific proposi- 
tions when their conditions and effects are examined. 

(2) If valuations are produced by desires and interest, both of 
which are observable, propositions about valuations are not value- 
propositions as distinct from matter-of-fact propositions. 

(3) Distinctive value-propositions concern means and are made 
to help bring something into existence. 

(4) Since desires imply ends-in-view, valuation propositions be- 
come necessary in order to make desires reasonable. 

(5) The valuation of ends-in-view is tested by comparing con- 
sequences that actually ensue with the content of the ends-in-view. 

Dewey adds immediately: ‘‘the conclusions stated do not con- 
stitute a complete theory of valuation’’ (p. 53), and it would be 
foolish to quarrel with so compact an essay because it does not say 
everything that might be said on the subject of valuation. Never- 
theless I wish to supplement this account on one point and this point 
is not made by way of criticism or contradiction, but strictly by way 
of supplementation. What I have to add is perhaps too obvious and 
is, to the best of my knowledge, canonical Dewey, for it is taken 
almost word for word (I fear) from Dewey’s other writings; but 
it seems to me important for the Theory of Valuation, if the 
Encyclopedia is to be approximately encyclopedic rather than 
merely programmatic. 

The logical status of expressions of enjoyment seems to be dif- 
ferent from that of expressions of frustration. The latter are easily 
interpreted as ‘‘propositions’’ in Dewey’s sense of being indications 
that something needs to be done. The former are not proposals, 
plans, or hypotheses in any but the most trivial sense. One can 
always argue, of course, that where there is an exclamation there 
must have been a need for an exclamation and this particular ex- 
clamation may or may not meet that need. But in the case of an 
exclamation of joy such an analysis is almost certain to be trivial 
and futile since the ‘‘need’’ is probably detected ex post facto and 
defined ad hoc. 

Dewey’s illustrations of ejaculations are all expressions of need ; 
a baby’s crying, a person calling ‘‘Fire!’’ or ‘‘Help!’’ and he is 
undoubtedly correct in saying that such expressions involve ‘‘ (i) 
aversion to an existing situation and attraction toward a prospective 
possible situation and (ii) a specifiable and testable relation between 
the latter as an end and certain activities as means for accomplishing 
it?’ (p. 13). But would such an analysis apply to ejaculations like 
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‘‘Hurrah!’’ ‘‘Whoopee!’’ or ‘‘Hallelujah!’’? These, too, are ‘‘so- 
cial phenomena,’’ interpersonal communications and ‘‘open to 
public inspection,’’ but their significance or logical status, if they 
have any, is defined in terms of their antecedents rather than their 
consequences. It will hardly do to dismiss them as mere emotional 
phenomena without meaning; they are evidently both signs and 
symbols. Nor will it do to divorce a pure act of enjoyment from 
its probable context of reflection. In short, there is no reason why 
one of the activities that define the consequences of an act may not 
be the activity of a value-expression or of communicating the suc- 
cess of a ‘‘proposition’’ in the experimental sense. A consequence 
may take the form of a proposition—why not ?—without pointing 
toward further consequences. 

It is possible, however, to dismiss such expressions of joy, en- 
thusiasm, or happiness, as enjoyments or communications of joy 
and not valuations. In that case valuation is restricted at the out- 
set to evaluation, which restriction, if it does not beg the question, 
at least robs evaluation of some of its relevant context. Formally, 
certainly, ‘‘Hurrah!’’ has as much right as ‘‘Help!’’ to be con- 
sidered as a candidate for propositionship. 

To rule out purely emotional linguistic expressions from value 
theory runs the additional danger of chopping up what is really 
a continuous process into atomic ‘‘acts of valuation.’’ Dewey 
warns effectively against such analysis and would certainly welcome 
into a complete account of the whole process an examination of con- 
sequences as consequences. An empirical account of consequences 
could not deny the fact that linguistic behavior in the form of whole 
propositions, to say nothing of ejaculations, often functions as a 
spontaneous communication of emotional response. Such expres- 
sions are not artful nor deliberate and do not necessarily raise any 
problem whatsoever. Dewey himself points out that in all prob- 
ability language was invented for emotional communication before 
it was used for the transmission of thought. It would certainly be 
a narrow view that limited communication to reflective behavior, 
but it is likewise a narrow view that isolates emotional communica- 
tions from their reflective antecedents. 

To illustrate my point I shall confine the rest of my remarks to a 
certain pudding, for everyone knows its proof is in the eating. Let 
us suppose that Mr. A at an informal dinner, after the first mouth- 
ful of pudding, turns to his hostess and says ‘‘Good pudding!”’ 
He does not say ‘‘The pudding is good’’ and does not mean to pass 
judgment on it. He means merely to say that he is enjoying it. 
In China, I am told, a belch would have done just as well. It is, 
of course, possible that the hostess may not receive this as a frank 
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expression, that she may interpret this as a none too polite attempt 
at polite (i.e., meaningless) conversation or that she may have no 
respect for Mr. A’s taste; in short, the remark might set the hostess 
thinking. But let us dismiss these complicating possibilities for 
this once, and let us assume that the hostess shares the cook’s prob- 
lem and is critically concerned that her guests shall enjoy the eat- 
ing of her pudding. In that case, is it not probable that the ‘‘Good 
pudding!’’ no matter what may or may not have been in Mr. A.’s 
mind, will have the logical force of ‘‘Lady, your experiment is 
verified by me!’’ It may, to be sure, have little force as a verifica- 
tion: the next guest may not have joined in the comment though 
he was attending to it, or the hostess may have made a sour face 
when she tasted the pudding, or she may have standards concerning 
puddings to which Mr. A’s enjoyment is irrelevant. There are 
many possible circumstances that would play into Dewey’s hands, 
but let us assume none of them! Whether the verification is com- 
plete or not, the fact remains that this remark bears on the cook’s 
problem. Mr. A and the cook are both pleased and that is the end 
of that. It is a terminal sentence and no more will be said or 
thought about the pudding. If Mr. A later accepts a second serv- 
ing, any doubts about his sincerity may be dispelled, but it is not 
necessary to assume that Mr. A had either prospective intent or 
arriére pensées when he said ‘‘Good pudding!’’ His remark may 
be interpreted as simply a part of the consummatory activity of 
social eating. 

In logical analysis the meaning of a proposition is often re- 
stricted to the intent of its maker, and this habit, carried over from 
psychology to logic, may account for the hesitation of some scientists 
to put Mr. A’s proposition into the context of the cook’s thought 
instead of into the context of his own lack of thought. But cer- 
tainly Dewey would be the last person to refrain from regarding 
the process of reflective valuation as a social situation into which 
many unreflective acts enter. From the point of view of valuation 
it was certainly the general problem of making, serving, and eating 
pudding to which Mr. A’s remark was most relevant; from any 
other point of view, in fact, it is almost certain that there was no 
valuation present. 

Into the linguistic problem of where to draw the line between 
ejaculations and propositions I do not propose to enter; that prob- 
lem is at least in part terminological. It is obvious that an 
expression with a purely emotional meaning may have the gram- 
matical form of a sentence. Whether it has or not is really irrele- 
vant to my point at present, which concerns the logical context, not 
the form of unreflective utterances. All that is necessary to insist 
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on at present is that an emotional act, taken as a sign by another, 
regardless of its verbal form, may be an intrinsic part of a larger 
act of evaluation, an evaluation of which the maker of the sign may 
not even be conscious. There would be little reason for making 
so obvious a comment, if Dewey’s account did not leave the reader 
with the general, perhaps mistaken, impression that every value 
proposition is a sign of trouble ahead, when it may, on the contrary, 
be a sign of trouble ended. It would be a curious situation if one 
were obliged to assume that every value proposition means ‘‘There’s 
something wrong.’’ Dewey makes a slight concession to expressions 
of sheer delight when he argues that the purpose of an act of praise 
may be to ‘‘maintain’’ (in contrast to ‘‘procuring’’) enjoyable 
conditions. He writes that the term ‘‘enjoy’’ may ‘‘point to a 
condition of receiving gratification from something already in ex- 
istence, apart from any affective-motor action exerted as a condition 
of its production or continued existence. Or it may refer to pre- 
cisely the latter activity, in which case ‘to enjoy’ is a synonym for 
the activity of taking delight in an effort, having a certain overtone 
of relishing, which ‘takes pains,’ as we say, to perpetuate the ez- 
istence of conditions from which gratification is received. Enjoy- 
ing in this active sense is marked by energy expended to secure the 
conditions that are the source of the gratification’’ (p. 14). It 
seems to me that even an expression of enjoyment in the inactive 
sense of merely receiving gratification apart from exertion has an 
element of valuation in it. Is not gratitude an act of valuation, or 
are only those goods really good that have been won by effort? 
In any case, it is not necessarily true that such expressions have 
either the intent or the utility of maintaining good. Mr. A’s re- 
mark may, to be sure, have the effect of increasing the probability 
that he will get the same kind of pudding next time, but the remark 
would have been both natural and meaningful even if he never 
expected to taste the pudding again. 

Admitting, therefore, all that Dewey has to say concerning 
valuable value-judgments, I merely wish to add that there may be 
value-gestures or propositions that serve no useful function except 
to close an act of thought. If this is true, we should be obliged to 
admit that not all value propositions imply need, desire, or ‘‘active’’ 
interest on the part of the person making the proposition nor ‘‘aver- 
sion to an existing situation’’ nor an end-in-view. This observa- 
tion, on the other hand, is not an argument for ‘‘intrinsic’’ values 
nor is it based on the conventional objections to the instrumentalist 
theory of judgment. The kind of ‘‘terminal sentences’’ to which it 
ealls attention will, I trust, be distinguished from the terminal 
sentences for which C. I. Lewis contends and which have a reflective 
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content as final judgments. They will also be distinguished readily 
from atomic, ‘‘esthetic’’ acts of liking without any logical context 
whatsoever. They are genuine terminal activities in Dewey’s sense 
even though they take the form of meaningful discourse. 


Herpert W. ScHNEIDER. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Reason and Revelation in the Middle Ages. ETImENNE GILSON. 
(The Richards Lectures in the University of Virginia.) New 
York: Charles Secribner’s Sons. 1938. x+114 pp. $1.50. 


Into these three lectures delivered at the University of Virginia 
M. Gilson has packed a consummately lucid popular exposition of 
the conclusions of the main ‘‘spiritual families’’ or philosophical 
traditions of medieval times on the perennial problem that is his 
theme. With perspicuous brevity and telling phrases he marshalls 
the views of the major representatives of each position. There are 
the two groups that make faith primary: the family of Tertullian, 
the fundamentalists, who maintain that since God has spoken to 
us it is no longer necessary for us to think; and the family of the 
Augustinians, who, starting from faith, just as scientists accept 
observable facts as the stuff which they have to understand, accept 
the data of revelation as the given facts they have to understand. 
All Augustinians agree that unless we believe, we shall not under- 
stand, and all agree on what we should believe; but since they do 
not agree on what it is to understand, there have been various types 
of such Christian wisdom. Augustine, Anselm, Roger Bacon, Lull, 
and Malebranche are the illustrations. Then there are the two 
groups that make reason primary: after a brilliant and sympathetic 
account of Averroes’ recognition of the social function of religion, 
M. Gilson distinguishes the Latin Averroists who like Siger ad- 
hered to the watertight-compartment expedient, from those like 
John of Jaundun who had no religious beliefs. And finally there is 
St. Thomas, who by making reason and revelation two distinct 
species of knowledge enabled both to live together in harmony. 

M. Gilson’s treatment, especially of Thomas, is logical rather 
than historical; and he ends with one of those neat dichotomies to 
which he has been increasingly given. Although he credits the 
Augustinian position with a ‘‘permanent vitality,’’ he concludes: 
‘‘Between the harmony of faith and reason as achieved by Thomas 
Aquinas and their radical divorce, there was no room left for an 
intermediate position’’ (p. 95). This narrow horizon is buttressed 
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from Thomas: ‘‘In philosophy ... there is but one conceivable 
proper place for any given thing. . . . Out of its proper place, the 
thing simply can not exist at all. For indeed, the place of each 
thing is determined there by its own essence, and unless you know 
first what the thing is you shall never be able to define its relations 
to what it is not’’ (p. 70). 

The history that M. Gilson does permit himself is highly simpli- 
fied. He rightly insists on the importance of medieval Averroistic 
rationalism and its continuity to the eighteenth century, and on 
the persistence of the fifteenth century moderna devotio in Erasmus 
and Luther. ‘‘What was new at the time of the Renaissance still 
appears as having then been new, but we see it rooted in a medi- 
eval past by which alone it can be explained’’ (p. 94). Yet it is 
surely too much to ascribe the disruption of the Thomistic syn- 
thesis to the ‘‘lasting pressure of Averroes and of the Latin Aver- 
roists.’’ If ‘‘the history of ideas is determined from within by the 
internal necessity of ideas themselves,’’ why was not Thomas able 
to convince his successors, and thus bring the intellectual and moral 
crisis to a close? That Bergson, William James, and Rudolf 
Otto, to whom M. Gilson devotes some parting shots, would have 
profited by taking into account seven centuries of historical ex- 
perience, is doubtless true; it is more dubious that the ‘‘real prob- 
lem’’ of religion can be asked ‘‘correctly’’ only in the way medi- 
eval theologians asked it. And though M. Gilson sets out to com- 
bat the prejudice that during the Middle Ages ‘‘the normal use 
of natural reason was obscured by blind faith in the absolute truth 
of Christian Revelation,’’ he admits that ‘‘those men who... re- 
ceived the conclusions of Averroes as true, could not possibly teach 
them as an expression of the absolute truth. . . . The thirteenth- 
century University of Paris was a clerical institution directly con- 
trolled by ecclesiastical authorities. .. . In a Church Institution, 
the only absolute truth had to be theological truth’’ (p. 53). For 
M. Gilson the Catholic, ‘‘the normal use of natural reason’’ has 
clearly been determined by St. Thomas. 

The bibliographical notes are illuminating, especially on recent 
discussions; but it is unfortunate that the proof-reader had so 
slender a grasp on other tongues than English. 

J. H. R., JR. 


Der Thomismus als Identititssystem. Gustav SrewErRTH. Frank- 
furt am Main: Gerhard Schulte-Bulmke. 1939. 208 pp. 6M. 


This is the published portion of a dissertation whose theme is 
indicated by its full title: Die Aprioritat der menschlichen Er- 
kenntms als Einheitsgrund der philosophischen Systematik des 
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Thomas von Aquin. The author is concerned to supply a trans- 
cendental deduction of the principles of Thomist philosophy, 
whereby the latter are exhibited as ‘‘contracted’’ manifestations 
of the concept of infinite, simple, transcendent Being. The result 
is a rather strange presentation, in language drawn from modern 
German idealism, of the Augustinian metaphysics of exemplarism 
and creation. The established view of Aquinas as a critic of this 
metaphysics, who promoted it out of philosophy into the domain 
of faith, does not worry Dr. Siewerth. To him, the only possible 
key to Thomist philosophy is found in the notions of ‘‘exemplary 
identity’’ and of ‘‘participation;’’ they alone make possible the 
a priori deduction of the many from the one. 

The author concedes that Aquinas might not himself have been 
aware of this more profound basis of his philosophy. Without the 
vestige of a smile, he states in his Preface that this dissertation is 
not intended to be merely historical, but is to be taken as a fulfill- 
ment and completion of Thomist philosophy, in which the opposi- 
tions of Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, Bonaventure, Duns Scotus, 
Eckhart, Nicholas of Cusa, Kant, and Hegel, are at last reconciled 
and transcended ! 

KE. A. M. 


L’évolution de la pensée kantienne. L’histotre d’une doctrine. 
HERMAN J. DE VLEESCHAUWER. Paris: Félix Alcan. 1939. 
220 pp. 36 fr. 


This sound and lucid book is addressed not to the philologists 
and other gimlet-eyed analysts of Kantian literature, but to those 
students who seek a broad synthetic comprehension of Kant’s sys- 
tem of ideas. And while it dispenses with the external parapher- 
nalia of scholarship, it rests upon the solid erudition of the au- 
thor’s three volumes on La deduction transcendantale dans l’auvre 
de Kant (1934-1937). Ernst Cassirer, in his Kant’s Leben und 
Lehre, has already demonstrated the merits of the genetic-histori- 
cal approach to the understanding of Kant’s philosophy. Pro- 
fessor Vleeschauwer’s book is much like Cassirer’s both in method 
and conclusions, excepting that it deals only with Kant’s intellec- 
tual biography.. He discusses the influence on Kant’s growing 
thought of Newtonian science, of Leibniz, the Wolffians, and 
Rousseau, and stresses especially the influence which Teten’s psy- 
chology exerted upon the transcendental deduction of the first 
Critique. The English reader may feel that the influence of Brit- 
ish empiricism has been slighted. After discussing the changes 
which the theoretical aspects of criticism underwent in the Prole- 
gomena and the second edition of the first Critique, the author 
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traces the development of Kant’s practical philosophy. The im- 
portant final chapter is devoted to an interpretation of the defen- 
sive polemics that occupied Kant’s later years. The abortive Opus 
postumum, in which, according to the author, Kant aimed to re- 
state his whole position in such a way as to cut the ground from 
under Fichte’s putative Kantianism, is given sympathetic consid- 
eration. The struggle between Kant and Fichte mirrors, in the 
author’s eyes, the conflict between two epochs: the Enlightenment 
and onrushing Romanticism. Professor Vleeschauwer is per- 
suaded of the essential unity of Kant’s thought, and of Kant’s last- 
ing antipathy to those doctrines which read ontologies or subjective 
idealism into the critical philosophy. 
O. F. K. 


Axel Higerstrém. Eine Studie zur Schwedischen Philosophie der 
Gegenwart. Ernst Casstrer. (Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift 
XLV.) Goteborg: Wettergren & Kerbers Forlag. 1939. 120 
pp. 6 kr. 


This book, among the first fruits of the distinguished author’s 
sojourn in Sweden, is important not only because it undertakes a 
critical examination of the main doctrines of Hagerstrém’s phi- 
losophy, but also because that task provoked Cassirer to a succinct 
restatement of the main theses of his own Philosophie der sym- 
bolischen Formen as well as to the most comprehensive statement 
yet given of the application of these theses to the fields of ethics 
and philosophy of law. Hiagerstrém’s position, which might be 
labelled ‘‘conceptual positivism,’’ cuts across many familiar battle 
lines. Reality, he declares, is ‘‘determinedness’’ (Bestimmtheit) ; 
it is a conceptual construction which eschews everything irrational, 
subjective, and relative. He would expel from philosophy what- 
ever does not lend itself to precise determination by means of con- 
cepts. The axe falls alike on empirical positivism and sensational- 
ism, traditional metaphysics, and all practical philosophy. The 
relevance of exact conceptual construction to reality he takes to 
be the indemonstrable but intuitively certain foundation of phi- 
losophy. Cassirer, standing firmly on the principles of neo-Kan- 
tian critical objectivism, takes Higerstrém to task especially for 
grounding reality in concepts instead of in relations, and for his 
failure to recognize that an objective science of such relations is no 
less possible in the fields of morals, law (in the legal sense), and 
the Geisteswissenschaften than in the realm of spatio-temporal 
phenomena. Cassirer’s argument is clear and penetrating, and 
the book merits careful study. 


O. F. K. 
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The Rhyme of Reason. A Guide to Accurate and Mature Think- 
ing. Roger W. Houmes. (The Century Philosophy Series.) 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1939. xiii + 516 
pp. $3.00. 


This logic text has been written on the principle that more flies 
ean be caught with honey than with vinegar. Its specific bait con- 
sists of an I’m-a-regular-fellow manner heavily coated with whimsey, 
a plentiful garnishing of not obviously relevant ‘‘brain-teasers,’’ 
with everything served up as just ever-so-much fun. Logic is thus 
taught as an indoor-game played by well-behaved gentlemen brought 
up to observe nice form. The book is written with enthusiasm for 
the subject as the author conceives it, it handles many topics in a 
satisfactory and sprightly way, and there are doubtless many stu- 
dents and teachers for whom it will fill a long-felt need. Parts I 
and II develop traditional formal logic and the elements of scien- 
tific method, respectively. Part III is devoted to the structure of 
deductive systems and includes simple accounts of the logic of 
classes and of propositions. Part IV contains ideas original with 
the author, but shows the influence of philosophical idealism; it 
outlines the structure of ‘‘dynamic,’’ maturing thought in contrast 
with ‘‘static,’’ sterile, deductive thinking, and it is really no sur- 
prise to find maturing thought conforming to a ‘“‘logie of contra- 
diction’’ rather than to the ‘‘logic of non-contradiction’’ of the 
static systems. 

The literary merit of this book is not as obvious to me as the 
general editor of the series believes it to be; for I do not think it is 
a virtue in a text to be weighted with playfulness at the price of 
failure to exhibit the relevance of general principles of analysis to 
illustrations and exercises. It is no doubt important to stress the 
fun in wielding expertly the tools of logic. But does the student 
acquire an adequate sense of the power and value of logic by teach- 
ing it to him as a clever game, full of entertaining but irrelevant 
brain-teasers? Which logical principles explained in the text bear 
upon the solution of most of the latter? Nor does the text present 
accurate and mature views on a number of major issues. Is it 
conducive to clarity to define logic as the structure of thinking, 
especially if no explanation is supplied for the meaning of 
“‘thought’’? Notwithstanding all that has been written to show the 
inadequacy of such a formulation, Professor Holmes still trots out 
the hoary dictum that in deduction thought moves from the general 
to the particular, but on the reverse path in induction. He asserts 
firmly that the conclusions of science are only probable, and main- 
tains that Mill’s Canons provide a method for increasing the prob- 
ability of hypotheses. But he nowhere discusses explicitly what 
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‘*probable’’ means in this or any other context, nor does he show 
just how the Canons accomplish what he claims for them. On the 
other hand, his illustration (p. 209) of how the Canons may elimi- 
nate several hypotheses, thus presumably increasing the probability 
of the remaining ones, depends upon the unexamined assumption 
that the hypotheses have antecedent probabilities which are equal 
to one another. Again, statements such as the following suggest 
that to the author the rational scepticism of science is simply nine- 
teenth-century agnosticism: ‘‘ We shall never know whether or not 
in reality there are such things as causes: we only know that to 
suppose causes has given us an extraordinary intellectual tool by 
which to manipulate the environment’’ (p. 224). Is this the out- 
come of accurate logical analysis? I cite some of the book’s limita- 
tions on more special points. The author accepts the traditional 
view of definition as proceeding by genus and differentia, failing to 
point out the inadequacy of this formula. He falls for the popular 
but inaccurate dictum that one instance is sufficient to destroy a 
generalization. The treatment of the existential import of proposi- 
tions is a bit of unclear dogmatism. No clear position emerges from 
the account of mathematics; thus, the structure of arithmetic is 
said to be ‘‘mental,’’ although it is also alleged to be descriptive of 
what goes on in the world. The logic of classes, like the system of 
propositions, is said to have a ‘‘unique’’ structure, even though a 
geometrical interpretation of the postulates is eventually given. 
Part IV abounds in loose formulations, vague generalities, and 
dubious assumptions. For example, Professor Holmes suggests 
measuring the maturity of thought, and asks students to measure 
the maturity of a group of individuals,—without once raising the 
question what measurement involves or formulating the conditions 
for its institution. Elementary logic should certainly be taught 
with spirit and made relevant to students’ interests. But is it to 
be done by filling their heads with misconceptions and unclear 
ideas ? 
E.N. 


The Old Faiths Perish. An Adventure in the Logic of Belief. 
Jay Witu1AM Hupson. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 1939. 302 pp. $2.00. 


The old faiths perish, ‘‘to revive in some other and better sense.”’ 
This, says Professor Hudson, ‘‘is the hope of religion, perhaps.”’ 
The note of uncertainty enters because the old faiths are perishing, 
not from attack, but from neglect, from ‘‘the deadly menace of 
almost universal indifference . . . the direst foe they have to face.”’ 
Had the author stopped at this point (p. 21) to analyze more 
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deeply the reasons for his neglect (to which he returns on page 
289), he might have been spared the writing of many of the in- 
tervening chapters. He might have been struck by the discrepancy 
between the alleged universality of man’s religious needs and this 
‘‘almost universal indifference.’’ This might have led to the re- 
alization that the old faiths are perishing for two different kinds of 
reasons: (1) they do not any longer meet the demands which some 
educated men continue to make of them; and (2) educated men are 
no longer making many of the demands which the faiths have 
existed to supply. Professor Hudson bases his whole case for a 
revised and revivified religion upon the existence of allegedly in- 
exorable demands which are very far from universal: the demand 
for a ‘‘reason for living’’ outside of life itself; the demand for a 
cosmic guarantee of the triumph of virtue; the demand for a life 
interminable. His conversational argument, decked with literary 
embellishments, will be found convincing mainly by those who 
already want salvation and who therefore do not need it. 
H. A. L. 


Social Forces in Personality Stunting. Arnotp H. Kamrat. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers. 1939. 256 pp. $2.50. 


The author’s thesis in this rambling and repetitious essay is that 
‘‘most of the physical adults of all races and nations of which his- 
tory has any record, have been psychologically immature . . . be- 
cause human society has always been essentially exploitative, auto- 
cratic and competitive in structure and spirit ... resulting in 
arrested and imperfectly integrated personalities.’?” Human his- 
tory is ‘‘before all else a tale of blackness and brutality and 
bankruptcy and failure.’’ Even the tiny saving minority of the 
maturest people are not completely mature. Yet, like many another 
social reformer, Mr. Kamiat leaps from the darkest despair about 
human nature to the most extreme optimism in his concrete pro- 
posals. He has many harsh words for dictators; but he would 
compel ‘‘the fullest use by every child and adolescent of the edu- 
cational facilities society has to offer’? up to the termination of 
college. 

H. A. L. 


Le moi et le monde. Essai d’une cosmogonie anthropomorphique. 
J. D. Guérfa. Paris: J. Vrin. 1939. 457 pp. 30 fr. 


The sub-title of this study is an accurate description of its pur- 
pose. The author with ingenuity and a certain degree of success 
indicates the anthropomorphic elements in metaphysical constructs 
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and shows how the universe of philosophers is made in their own 
image. Such a task has been repeatedly undertaken throughout 
the history of philosophy, but seldom, one imagines, with the 
thoroughness of M. Ghéréa. Starting with simple ‘‘intuitions,’’ he 
admits only two sorts of ‘‘simple existence’’: processes (des de- 
venirs) and ‘‘ideas,’’ The rest is constructed from them. 

The writer of this notice would quarrel with M. Ghéréa’s in- 
terpretation of ‘‘intuition’’ which probably has a history of its 
own and is therefore not the simple and unanalysable apprehension 
of something which it is taken to be. But if one grants his start- 
ing point and method, one will find much to ruminate upon in 
this singularly penetrating essay. The great difficulty of all such 
idealistic theories is the discrepancy between them and what one 
might call our practical life. If everything is constructed by the 
‘‘spirit,’? why should the appearance of objectivity arise? This is 
not, of course, a fatal question by any means, since there is no 
reason why the world should not be absurd and tragic. M. Ghéréa 
has enough of the poet in him to admit such a possibility. His book 
is rather a challenge to the rest of us to give good reasons for our 
beliefs than an attempt to justify them. 

G. B. 


Die Grund- und Endprobleme der Erkenntnis. BERTHOLD VON 
Kern. Berlin: Julius Springer. 1938. xvi+ 77 pp. 3.60 M. 


This book affords a synoptic view of the philosophy of Berthold 
von Kern, formerly the chief of the German medical corps. With- 
held from publication by the author for a period of twenty years, 
it now appears on the occasion of his ninetieth birthday. Impa- 
tient with the followers of Kant, von Kern attempted to return to 
the problems of the first Critique and extirpate whatever doctrines 
had led to the impasse in which philosophy was apparently caught. 
The most striking Kantian elements which remain in his thought 
are the doctrine of the ‘‘Copernican revolution’’ and the emphasis 
placed upon the synthesizing nature of the mind. However, the 
doctrine of a priori elements in experience is discarded, along with 
the sharp Kantian separation of mind and its materials. Von Kern 
holds that not sensation but EHrlebnis is the given, and that in it 
there is no segregation of subject from object. Thus, the self and 
its objects have a common source, and nothing smacking of an onto- 
logical dualism is allowed to enter the system. 

When faced by the problem of the validity of knowledge von 
Kern holds that thought never grasps the given in itself, but must 
organize it through concepts. These concepts are not a priori; 
they are the products of the interplay of the mind’s synthesizing 
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activity and the contents of experience. Thus, von Kern’s faith 
in the validity of knowledge ultimately rests upon his basic con- 
tention that the knower and the known are carried along together 
in the one great stream of Erlebnis. 

M. M. 


Charakter und Moral. Eine Philosophie der Tugend und threr 
sozialen Werte auf der Grundlage einer absoluten Weltan- 
schauung. Witty MiuUuuEr. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 
1939. 128 pp. 3.80 M. 


This book offers nothing less than an ‘‘absolute ethics’? which 
the author hopes will expedite the current ‘‘Renaissance of the 
German people.’’ The ‘‘absolute energy,’’ intuited and undefined, 
which lies behind the materialistic and mechanistic phantasmagoria 
of the senses, is the root, somehow, of morality as of all else. How- 
ever, the special manifestations of this energy in character and 
values are conditioned also by climate, topography, race, nation, 
and ‘‘Volk.’’ Contrary to expectations, the author does not in- 
dulge in those thinly veiled ‘‘Hetls’’ to Aryanism, so common to 
books of this type. This courageous objectivity seems to the re- 
viewer the only commendable feature of the book. The author 
ranges over the metaphysical backgrounds of morality, the mean- 
ing and conditioning of character and values, and undertakes a 
characterization of the highest values. But the free development 
of these topics is everywhere sacrificed to the need of remaining 
within the confines of a narrow and perfunctory system. Where 
the reader has a right to expect definition, analysis, evidence, and 
demonstration, he finds bare assertion, metaphor, play on words, 
and sententious phrases. The book does not clarify or advance 
substantially a single major problem of ethics. 

O. F. K. 
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Shridharani, Krishnalal: War without Violence. A Study of 
Gandhi’s Method and its Accomplishments. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1939. xl+ 351 pp. $2.50 (‘‘The first 
authoritative description of Mahatma Gandhi’s realistic program 
for peace, with emphasis on its application to the problems of 
Western democracy.’’) 

Belin, Jean: Les démarches é la pensée sociale. D’aprés des 
textes inédits de la période révolutionnaire (1789-1792). Paris: 
Hermann et Cie. 1939. 98 pp. 20 fr. 
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REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Premiére Année, No. 
4. (La Philosophie des Valeurs.) Paul Decoster (1886-1939) : 
Jean Lameere. les trois découvertes de 1’actualisme costérien: 
Sylvain De Coster. The Present Situation in Axiology: W. M. 
Urban. Valeur et probabilité: Z. Dupréel. Les composantes de la 
valeur: Emmanuel Leroux. Intuitionism and Utilitarianism: A. C. 
Ewing. Principles of Value and the Problem of Ethics: Charner 
Perry. The Nature of Art: De Witt H. Parker. Le probléme de 
l’absolutisme et du relativisme axiologique et la philosophie alle- 
mande: Alfred Stern. 

Tueort4. Volume V, Part III. Was ist Subjektivismus? 
Ernst Cassirer. The Chronology of the Platonic Dialogues: Sven 
Lénborg. Remarques sur l’objectivité des sciences sociales: Ray- 
mond Aron. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 64°™¢ Année, Nos. 5 et 6. (Lucien 
Lévy-Bruhl.) L/’historien de la philosophie: EH. Brehier. Le 
moraliste: A. Bayet. Le sociologue: M. Mauss. L’cuvre de Lévy- 
Bruhl et la psychologie comparée: H. Wallon. Disciples ou éléves 
de Lévy-Bruhl: P. Masson-Oursel. la place de la ‘‘Recherche de 
la Vérité par la lumiére naturelle’’ dans l’ceuvre de Descartes: E. 
Casstrer. Notes sur les ‘‘ Etudes kierkegaardiennes’’ de J. Wahl: 
R. Bespaloff. Morale et religion: P. Guerin. Propagande et 
morale: J. Klanfer. 

Logos. Anno XXII, Fase. II. Lineamenti di una concezione 
realistica dello spirito umano: Armando Carlini. La Critica del 
Giudizio nel pensiero di Kant: Antonio Aliotta. Parentele spiri- 
tuali: F. M. Bongioanni. L’idea del progresso e la frattura della 
filosofia contemporanea: P. F’. Carcano. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death of Professor Hartley. Burr 
Alexander of Scripps College, at Claremont, California, on July 
27, 1939, at the age of sixty-six. 

We also regret ‘to learn of the recent death of Stanislaus 
Lesniewski, Professor in the Philosophy of Mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Warsaw, Poland. 

Sidney Hook has been promoted to the rank of Professor of 
Philosophy at Washington Square College, New York University. 
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